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and  of  inversion  and  transposition  in  the  arrangement  of 
sentences,  all  adapt  these  languages  peculiarly  for  furnishing 
that  exercise  to  the  intellectMl  powers  which  is  described  in 
the  paragraph  quoted  above.  The  effect  of  this  mental  dis* 
cipline  must  have  been  observed  1^  every  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  boys  who  have  received  a  clas¬ 
sical  education  with  others  of  equal  talent  but  who  have  not ' 
had  this  advantage  when  engaged  in  a  common  study,  as  for  ' 
instaitce  in  the  reading  of  an  English  Poet  or  Proae  Writer. 
The  focility  with  which  the  one  class  seize  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  unravel  the  most  intricate  train  of  thought  and 
clothe  anew  in  appropriate  language  the  ideas  of  the  writer,  ^ 
compared  with  the  slow  and  painful  efforts  of  the  other  when  j 
engaged  in  a  similar  exercise,  clearly  demonstrates  the  super¬ 
ior  mental  development  which  has  been  the  result  of  the  ' 
previous  training.  One  of  the  President  Judge  re- 
ma  rked  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  that  he  had  been  led 
to  the  same  inference  by  a  careful  observation  of  practitieners 
at  the  bar;  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  classical  education  always  manifesting  a 
superiority  in  the  interpretation  of  written  documents 
and  legal  authorities  and  greater  precision  of  thought  and 
propriety  of  language. 

Secondly.  The  ancient  languages  contain  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  can  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  those  only  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with 
these  languages.  This  argument  is  thus  stated  1^  an  elo¬ 
quent  writer.  "That  the  relics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liters 
ature  contain  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  human  gen¬ 
ius  :  that  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  orators,  and  the  phil¬ 
osophers  of  Greece  especially,  have  each  in  their  several  lines 
brought  home  and  laid  at  our  feet  tue  richest  treasures  of  in¬ 
vention  that  the  history  of  those  early  times  presents  us  with, 
a  view  of  things  nobly  done  and  worthily  spoken,  that  the 
mind  and  spirit  which  breathed  them  lives  still  and  will  for 
ever  live  in  the  writings  which  remain  to  os;  that  according 
as  taste,  and  genius,  and  learning  have  been  valued  among 
men  those  precious  remains  have  been  still  held  dearer  and 
more  sacred  ;  are  all  positions  which  it  is  better  to  assume  as 
indisputable  than  to  embarrass  the  present  argument  with  any 
attempt  to  prove  them.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  say  much 
in  order  to  silence  the  feeble  and  querulous  cry  that  all  the 
good  which  those  works  contain  may  be  had  through  the 
medium  of  translation.  To  demonstrate,  indeed,  how  from 
the  very  nature  of  language  translation  cannot  adequately 
perform  this  office  would  require  an  extended  argument.  I 
would  rather  appeal  to  the  reflection  and  experience  of  every 
inan  who  is  acquainted  with  more  than  one  language,  wheth. 
er  he  has  not  often  felt  a  translated  thought,  even  when  best 
executed,  to  bo  rather  a  cold  inanimate  bust  than  a  lively  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  original ,  whether  be  haa  not  been  affected  by 
sentiments  or  descriptions  in  one  language,  in  a  degree 
which  no  power  or  skill  can  equal  in  another.  Even  the 
rudest  languages  have  in  some  words  and  phrases,  or  some 
peculiarity  of  construction  their  characteristic  advantages  and 
the  more  copious  and  perfect  a  language  is,  the  more  must 
these  advantages  be  multiplied.** 

3d.  The  ancient  languagaafiMaMh  the  beat  modeb  for  tim 


style.  On  this  point  it  b  not.  necessary  to  enlarge.  "When 
any  modem  Poet  or  Orator,  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
shall  have  excelled  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  and  when  any 
considerable  number  ot  unlettered  modem  writers  (for  I  have 
no  concern  with  extraordinary  exceptions,)  shall  have  at* 
tained  eminence  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  quar 
tion.”  Modem  literature  can  boast  indeed  of  many  illuatrt- 
ous  names.  In  the  exact  sciences,  in  Natural  History,  Natan- 
•I  Philosophy  and  their  applications,  prodigwus  advanose 
have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  of  Archi¬ 
medes.  In  the  fine  arts  however,  corrasponding  progrsas  has 
not  been  attained.  Be  assured,  says  Lord  Brougham  "that 
the  wonders  of  the  English  Chisel  fell  not  more  short  of  the 
wonders  af  the  Acropolis  than  the  best  productions  of  mod¬ 
em  pens  fell  short  of  the  chaste  finished  nervoua  and  eves- 
whelming  compositions  of  the  Greeks.’** 

4th.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  perticniarly  the 
Latin,  is  the  beat  preparation  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  moetimportaot  modem  languages.  "Tbs  Modem 
Itahaa,  Spanish,  French,and  Portegnsae  are  eoaapoaad  cbiM 
ly  of  Latin  words  much  altered  however  both  in  osthography 
and  influence— perhaps  nine  tenths  of  all  tbs  words  noer 
found  in  those  languages  aro  of  Latin  origin  being  introdne- 
ed  I7  the  Romans  who  held  Gaul  in  subjection  five  or  six 
centuries  and  Spain  much  longer,  or  being  borrowed  from 
Latin  authors  since  the  revival  of  letters.**-!-  The  basis  of 
the  Englidi  language  is  indeed  Saxon  but  it  contains  a  vast 
numberofwordsderivedfromtbsGreekand  Latin  langoagee 
and  from  those  modem  languages  formed  from  the  Latia. 
The  terms  of  science  are  almost  entirely  borrowed  form  the 
Greek.  How  important  then  must  be  a  knowladge  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  of  those  principles  of  univermi  graoK 
mar  of  which  they  form  the  best  examples  to  every  one  who 
is  desirous  of  studying  naoilem  langpiages  or  even  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  t 

6th.  Greek  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  earliest  version  of  the  old.  Trae!  the  English  Trano- 
lation  was  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and  presents  on 
the  whole  a  faithful  picture  of  the  originals.  If,  however  the 
remarks  on  translations  which  we  quoted  above  have  any  fhtee 
as  applied  to  the  Heathen  Moralists  and  Poets  how  mudt 
more  forcibly  do  they  apply  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures !  The 
understanding  of  them  is  every  man's  busioess.  To  the 
clergyman  a  critical  knowledge  of  them  is  indispenaabis. 
To  all  they  are  objacu  of  deepest  interest,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written,  on  their  account,  if  on  no  othsr^ 
is  deserving  of  careful  study. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  attend  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  properly  conducted.  The  objaw^ 
tions  which  have  been  urged  to  the  study  of  these  langnafs% 
apply  to  their  abuse  rather  than  their  use  to  the  monopoly  «f 
the  students  time,  claimed  for  them  in  the  grammar  schoola 
of  England  not  to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasia  of  Germany,  or  the  Academies  of  this  Country.  The 
period  of  education  it  is  said  is  short  and  that  which  is  eaaan- 
tial  must  not  be  neglected  for  what,  though  valuable  in  il- 
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self^  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  aacriSce  dwprofMrtionate 
to]it8  value.  ^Tba  truth  ii,  however  that  all  that  is  really 
valuable  to  the  general  atudent  either  directly-)  or  as  a  men¬ 
tal  training  may  be  obtained  without  any  such  sacrifice.  Un¬ 
der  a  judicious  arrangement  of  time,  the  various  studies  ne¬ 
cessary  for  such  a  pupil  may  be  prosecuted  simultaneously 
with  the  classics.  And  if  so,  the  superiority  which  these 
languages  possess  as  a  system  of  mental  training  over  any 
other  study  which  can  be  substituted  for  them,  fully  entitle 
then  tothe  place  for  which  wecontend.  A  judicious  writer 
on  this  subject  remarks,  “To  those  who  think  that  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  ancient  literature  might  be  beneficially  superseded  at 
our  public  schools  by  introducing  the  study  of  Botany,  Zool¬ 
ogy  or  Mineralogy,  I  would  take  leave  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations.  These  branches  of  science  may  either 
lie  taught  systematically  and  in  their  full  extent ;  or  they  may 
be  communicated  only  in  outline  and  so  as  merely  to  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  these  objects  and  the  leading  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Now  if  they  are  taught  in  the 
latter  way,  they  will  have  no  effect  whatever  in  improving 
the  mind,  on  the  contrary  they  will  lead  to  loose  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  habits  of  thought  as  well  as  to  an  arrant  dissipation  of 
time  and  talent.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  as  tyftems  that  is  thoroughly  examined  as  to  their  firs^ 
principles,  they  are  much  too  laborious  for  the  years  of  child 
hood  much  more  burdensome  than  grammar  rules  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  ditiicult  to  be  understood.”* 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory  so  far 
as  regards  the  exclusive  use  of  elementary  science  as  a  men¬ 
tal  training.  We  are  equally  oi>posed  however  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  ancient  literature  for  this  end.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany  appears 
to  ns  to  approach  most  nearly  to  a  perfect  system. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Sparrow  in  thinking  that  the  j 
cause  of  ancient  literature  has  more  to  fear  in  this  country 
from  its  professed  friends  than  its  enemies. 

“If  there  is  any  thing  which  merits  a  severe  re¬ 
buke,  it  is  the  presumption  of  many  who  set  up 
for  classical  teachers.  Not  unfrequently  beardless 
boys,  after  lounging  about  an  Academy  for  a  few 
months,  by  means  of  flaming  advertisements  in 
the  papers,  offer  their  services  as  teachers  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  all  the  confidence  of  Porson  him¬ 
self.  If  you  will  believe  them,  they  will  in  a 
very  short  time  teach  their  pupils  the  mysteries 
of  the  whole  art,  and — a  consideration  which 
they  have  sense  enough  to  know  will  have  its  in¬ 
fluence — Uiey  will  work  cheaply.  Many  parents 
who  are  better  judges  of  the  worth  of  money  than 
they  are  of  literary  qualifications,  seize  on  such 
a  proposal  with  avidity.  It  is  true,  the  teaclier 
cannot  be  a  very  great  adept  in  his  art,  but  then 
he  will  do  well  enough  for  tlie  commencement, 
and  his  services  may  be  obtained  so  cheaply. — 
Now  here  are  two  capital  mistakes.  The  one  is 
found  in  the  assertion,  which  we  often  hear  re¬ 
peated,  that  a  teacher  of  inferior  qualifications 
will  do  for  the  commencement,  'i'here  is  no 
period  when  a  youth  more  needs  the  assistance 
of  a  master  who  understands  his  business,  than 
when  first  entering  on  his  course.  It  is  then  that 
he  is,  or  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  those 
first  principles,  which  are  the  keys  that  open  all 
the  portals.  Put  these  into  his  liands,  and  teach 
him  how  to  use  them,  and  he  will  soou  be  able 
to  find  the  way  to  the  chambers  for  himself.  Let 
there  be  an  error  here,  and  it  will  be  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  teach  him  correctly.  I  would  sooner 
undertake  to  instruct  the  rawest  country  booby 
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who  does  not  know  a  Latin  Grammar  from  a 
Dutch  Almanac,  than  one  who  has  for  years,  been 
teased  and  stultified  by  a  classical  quack.  A  ifecnnd 
mistake  is,  that  such  services  are  cheap.  It  re¬ 
quires  hut  little  skill  in  political  economy  to  know 
that  what  is  worth  nothing,  is  dearly  purchased 
at  any  price.” 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  view  given  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Sparrow  of  what  he  conceives  a  classical  education  ought 
to  be, 

“1"  Then  we  say,  the  foundation  of  such  an  ed- 
ucalion  should  be  laid  in  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  grammars  of  the  languages  concerned.  As 
we  have  already  intimated,  we  do  not  believe  in 
any  rail  road  sj'stem  on  this  subject,  by  which 
the  results  may  he  obtained  without  the  labor. 
Like  most  other  things,  a  classical  education  de¬ 
creases  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  small  amount 
of  labor  which  it  costs.  Experience,  we  think, 
has  shown  to  entire  satisfaction,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  acquiring  a  truly  valuable  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  by  grammatical  analysis. 
Such  analysis  should  commence  with  general 
principles,  and  extend  to  all  the  various  minutia;. 
Nothing  which  forms  a  part  of  the  language 
should  be  regarded  as  too  unimportant  to  be  learn¬ 
ed.  The  individual  who  studies  a  language  in 
this  way,  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
applicable  to  all  Its  various  authors ;  he  who 
adopts  a  different  course,  can,  but  at  best,  attain 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  as  he  finds  it  in  the 
books  which*  he  reads. 

2.  An  important  item,  as  we  deem  it,  in  a  good 
classical  education,  is  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  idioms,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
but  also  of  our  own  language.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many,  in  translation  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  their 
author  from  an  ignorance  of  the  idioms  of  his  lan¬ 
guage.  And  is  It  not  equally  true,  that  many 
when  translating,  give  us  English  words,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  idioms  ?  In  this  w'ay  one  great 
advantage  of  translation  is  lost.  He  who  learns 
to  translate  into  the  idioms  of  his  own  language, 
derives  advantages  in  point  of  style  equal  to  those 
which  he  would  obtain  from  constant  compoition 
in  his  own  language. 

3.  We  deem  it  essential  to  a  good  classical  ed¬ 
ucation,  that  the  pupil  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  authors  which  he  reads — the 
periods  at  which  they  respectively  lived — the 
character  of  their  styles  compared  with  writers  in 
their  own  language,  and  occasionally  with  those 
in  other  languages.  He  should  also  be  made  to 
mark  their  more  striking  beauties  and  blemishes. 
Here  I  will  just  mention  a  subject  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance  to  the  Classical  scholar,  and  which 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  as  yet  received  a  very  small 
degree  of  attention  in  this  country.  1  refer  to 
philological  criticisms  on  the  various  editions  of 
the  classic  authors,  and  also  on  the  state  of  the 
text.  This  field  has  been  cultivated  with  indus¬ 
try  bv  the  Germans,  and  undoubtedly  deserves 
much  more  attention*  than  is  given  to  it  with  us. 

4.  A  main  subject  of  attention  with  the  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  doubtless,  should  be  the  thoughts  of 
the  aulhrrs  whose  works  he  reads.  Nor  should 
this  attention  be  cursory.  It  should  be  repeated 
until  those  thoughts  become  so  familiar,  that  on 
all  proper  occasions,  they  may  with  ease  be  call¬ 
ed  up.  It  is  this  which  imparts  such  richness  to 
the  styles  of  Chatham  and  Burke.  We  can  scarce¬ 
ly  read  a  page  of  those  authors  without  meeting 


with  an  allusion  to  some  striking  passage  of  the 
ancient  classics. 

5.  A  classical  education  should,  in  the  fullest 
sei.se  of  the  term,  embrace  a  course  of  classic  lit¬ 
erature.  Ti  e  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors — the  history  of 
the  nations,  together  with  the  biographies  of  the 
more  important  characters.  He  should  also  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  manners,  customs, 
arts,  sciences,  laws,  military  tactics,  and  religions, 
particularly  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Without 
some  considerable  deg  ee  of  information  on  all 
these  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
classics,  and  of  course  to  derive  much  pleasure 
or  profit  from  their  perusal.  ' 

6.  The  writing  of  Greek  and  Latin,  especially 
of  Latin,  we  think  constitutes  an  important  item 
in  a  classical  education.  We  might  mention 
many  advantages  resulting  from  an  exercise  of 
this  sort.  All  men  laying  claim  to  the  character 
of  scholars,  are  liable  to  be  placed  in  circumstanc¬ 
es,  where  it  is  important  for  them  to  be  able  to 
write  Latin.  This  they  connot  be,  unless  they 
have  practiced  much.  Again,  one  of  the  very 
best  ways  to  learn  the  Greek  and  Latin  languag¬ 
es,  is  to  translate  into  them,  as  well  as  out  of 
them  into  our  own  language.  'J'hus  the  attention 
will  be  turned  to  many  minntia:,  which  other¬ 
wise,  in  all  probability,  would  escape  notice. — 
This  exercise,  we  believe,  has  a  prominent  place 
in  all  the  best  European  institutions.  Unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  it  has  been  greatly  neg¬ 
lected  in  this  country.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 
Extracted  from  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review. 

‘I  was  born  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire,  on 
the  9lh  of.Tanuary,  1734,  old  style.  My  father 
was  counsel  and  solicitor  to  the  admiralty,  and 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital.  At  a  very  ear¬ 
ly  age  I  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  where  I  remained  long  enough  to  be 
considered  a  very  capital  Latin  and  Greek  schol¬ 
ar  for  my  years  ;  and  I  was  often  selected  by  the 
master  to  show  what  proficiency  his  boys  had  at¬ 
tained.  At  the  same  lime  I  frankly  own  to  you 
that  I  know  very  little  about  the  matter  now.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  I  was  removed  to  a  school 
at  Greenwich,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Swinton,  and 
where  I  was  to  have  remained  until  fitted  for  col¬ 
lege,  being  destined  for  the  law.  This  favourite 
plan  of  my  father’s  was,  however  frustrated  by 
liis  own  coachman,  whose  name  I  have  now  for¬ 
gotten.  I  only  remember  that  I  grained  his  confi¬ 
dence,  always  sitting  by  his  side  on  the  coach¬ 
box  when  we  drove  out.  He  often  asked  what 
profession  I  intended  to  choose.  I  told  him  I  was 
to  be  a  lawyer.  “O  dont  be  a  lawyer.  Master 
Jackey.”  said  the  old  man,  “all  lawyers  are 
rogues.” 

‘About  this  time  young  Strachan  (father  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  lived  at 
Greenwich)  came  to  the  same  school,  and  we  be¬ 
came  great  friends.  He  told  me  such  stories  of 
the  happiness  of  a  sea  life,  into  which  he  had  late¬ 
ly  been  initiated,  that  he  easily  persuaded  me  to 
quit  the  school  and  go  with  him.  We  set  out 
accordingly  ,  and  concealed  ourselves  on  board  of 
a  ship  at  Woolwich.  My  father  was  at  that  time 
absent  on  the  northern  circuit.  My  mother  and 
sisters  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  at  learning 
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our  absence  from  school,  fearing  that  some  dis¬ 
aster  had  happened  to  us.  But  after  keeping 
them  for  three  days  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
suffering  ourselves  much  privation  and  misery, 
we  thought  it  best  to  return  home.  I  went  in  at 
night  and  made  myself  known  to  my  sisters,  who 
remonstrated  with  me  rather  warmly  on  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  my  conduct,  and  assured  me  that  Mr. 
Swinton  would  chastise  me  severely  for  it;  to 
which  I  replied  that  he  certainly  would  not,  for 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  school  any  more  and 
that  I  was  resolved  to  be  a  sailor. 

‘The  next  day  my  mother  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  and  I  still  repeated  that  I  would  be  a  sail¬ 
or.  This  threw  her  into  much  perplexity,  and  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  made  known  her 
grief,  in  aflood  of  tears,  to  Lady  Archibalil  Ham¬ 
ilton,  mother  of  the  late  Sir  VVilliam  Hamilton, 
and  wife  of  the  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital. 
Her  ladyship  said  she  did  not  see  the  matter  in 
the  same  light  as  my  mother  did,  that  she  thought 
the  sea  a  very  honorable  and  a  very  good  profes¬ 
sion,  and  said  she  would  undertake,  to  procure 
me  a  situation  in  some  ship-of-vva;. 

‘In  the  mean  time  my  mother  sent  for  her  broth¬ 
er,  Mr.  John  Parker,  who  on  being  made  acquain¬ 
ted  with  my  determination,  expostulated  with  me 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  was  resolved  I  would  not 
be  a  lawyer,  and  that  I  would  be  a  sailor.  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  Lady  Builington,  and  she  to  Commo¬ 
dore  Townsend,  who  was  at  that  time  going  out 
in  the  Gloucester,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  Ja¬ 
maica.  She  requested  that  he  would  take  me  on 
his  quarter-deck,  to  which  the  commodore  readily 
consented  ;  and  I  was  forthwith  to  be  prepared 
for  a  sea  life. 

‘My  equipment  was  what  would  now  be  called 
rather  grotesque.  My  coat  was  made  for  me  to 
grow  up  to ;  it  reached  down  to  my  heels, 
and  was  full  large  in  the  sleeves  ;  I  had  a  dirk, 
and  a  gold-laced  hat;  and  in  this  costume  my  un¬ 
cle  caused  me  to  be  introduced  to  my  patroness. 
Lady  Burlington,  Here  I  acquitted  myself  hut 
badly.  I  lagged  behind  my  uncle,  and  held  by 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Her  ladyship,  however, 
insisted  on  my  coming  forward,  ^ook  hands  with 
me,  and  told  me  I  had  chosen  a  very  honorable 
profession.  She  then  gave  Mr.  Parker  a  note  to 
Commodore  George  Townsend,  'vho  lived  in  one 
of  the  small  houses  in  Charles-street,  Berkley- 
square,  desiring  that  we  should  call  there  early 
the  next  morning.  This  we  did,  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  some  lime,  the  commodore  nade  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  night-cap  and  slippers,  and  in  a  very 
rough  and  uncouth  voice  asked  me  how  soon  I 
would  be  ready  to  join  my  ship'  I  replied  “di¬ 
rectly.”  “Then  you  may  go  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  “and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the 
lirst-lieu  tenant.” 

‘My  uncle,  Mr.  Parker,  however,  replied  that 
I  could  not  be  ready  quite  so  sooi,  and  we  quit¬ 
ted  the  commodore.  In  a  few  days  after  this  we 
set  off,  and  my  uncle  took  me  to  Mr.  Blaiichard 
the  master-attendant,  or  the  boatsvain  of  the  dock¬ 
yard,  I  forget  which,  and  by  him  I  was  taken  on 
board  the  hulk  or  receiving  ship  ihe  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Gloucester  being  in  dock  at  the  time.’ — 
vol.  i.  pp.  14. 19. 

Captain  Brenton  says  that  the  manner  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  young  Jervis’  intinduction  to  the 
fi''8t-lieutenant  are  too  gross  tojbe  described  ;  that 
in  point  of  immorality  antf^ice  it  eoualled,  or 


outdid  anything  described  in  Roderick  Random. 
His  lordship  continued  as  fnllows  : —  I 

‘This  was  in  the  year  1748.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  ready  for  sea  we  proceeded  to  Jamaica, 
and  as  I  was  always  fond  of  an  active  life,  I  vol¬ 
unteered  to  go  into  small  vessels,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  going  on. 

‘My  father  had  a  very  large  family,  w'ith  limit¬ 
ed  means.  He  ^ave  me  twenty  pounds  at  start¬ 
ing,  and  that  was  all  he  ever  gave  me.  After  I 
had  been  a  consideraide  time  at  the  station  I  drew 
for  twenty  more,  but  the  bill  came  back  protested. 

I  was  mortified  at  this  rebuke,  and  made  a  prom¬ 
ise,  which  I  have  ever  kept,  that  I  would  never 
draw  another  bill  without  a  certainty  of  its  being 
paid.  I  immediately  changed  iny  mode  of  living, 
quilted  my  mess,  lived  alone,  and  look  up  the 
ship’s  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufficient; 
washed  and  mended  my  own  clothes,  made  a  pair 
of  trowsers  out  of  the  licking  of  my  bed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  by  these  means  saved  as  much  money  as 
would  redeem  my  honor.  I  took  up  my  bill ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this  [he  said  this  with  great  en- 
ergy]  I  have  taken  care  to  keep  within  my  means.’ 
— vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20. 

This  simple  fragment  is  calculated  to  create  a 
strong  wish  that  the  noble  earl  had  relieved  Cap¬ 
tain  Brenton  from  the  task  of  writing  his  life,  and 
that  he  had  become  his  own  historian.  What  an 
instructive  lesson  is  here  afforded  to  a  friendless 
youth  who  like  the  one  in  question,  may  find 
himself  among  bis  shipmates  destitute  of  those  pe¬ 
cuniary  resources  enjoyed  by  them  ?  What  en¬ 
couragement  ought  he  not  to  feel  when  he  reflects 
that  the  writer  of  this  unaffected  story,  solely  by 
his  own  exertions  and  good  Qonduct,  rose  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  profession,  became  Admir¬ 
al  of  the  Fleet,  Gener  I  of  the  Marines,  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  an  En¬ 
glish  Earl !  Such  was  the  progress  of  John  Jer¬ 
vis,  who  had  for  his  patrimony  ;£20,  and  cooper¬ 
ed  his  second  pair  of  breeches  out  of  the  ticking 
of  his  hammock.” 

The  following,  from  the  2d  Annual  Report,  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  in  that  enterprising  Commonwealth. 
This  Report  came  to  hand  too  late  for  due  notice 
in  this  present  No..  We  shall  look  into  it  here¬ 
after. 

“  Ahslract  of  the  report  on  the  condition  of 
Common  Schools,  and 

NOTES  ON  TABLE  B. 

Total  number  of  townships  in  the  State  1227 
Total  number  of  districts  reported  4882 

Total  number  of  districts  not  reported  34.52 

I  have  allowed  the  same  proportion  of  schools 
in  those  districts  not  reporting,  as  is  found  in  the 
aggregate  of  those  reported.  If  this  does  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  facts  with  accuracy,  it  is  very  near  the 
actual  state  of  the  business,  and  certainly  does 
not  vary  far  from  an  exact  information  as  is  fur¬ 
nished  f.om  the  reporting  districts. 

Whole  number  of  youth  in  the  State  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years  588,590 

Number  enrolled  in  common 

schools  ...  186,090 


Number  in  average  atendance 

at  common  schools  -  -  125,329 


Number  of  common  schools 

in  the  State  ...  6,880 
Number  of  male  teachers  -  4,569 
Number  of  female  teachers  -  2,946 


Number  of  months  common 
schools  have  been  taught 
by  male  teachers  -  -  18,236 

Number  of  months  common 
schools  have  been  taught 
by  female  teachers  -  10,435 


Amount  of  wages  paid  male 

teachers  $263,379 

Amount  of  wages  paid  female 

teachers  78,975 


Of  this  sum  there  was  derived 

from  public  funds  $209,900 

From  private  subscription  132,454 

We  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  schools 
are  taught  in  nearly  all  the  districts,  because  the 
number  of  schools  reported  nea  ly  equals  that  of 
the  districts.  Several  schools  are  sometimes 
taught  in  one  district  at  the  same  time,  or  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  during  the  year,  while  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  more;  and  generally  where  there 
is  interest  enough  to  have  a  winter  school  thev 
also  have  a  summer  school,  and  so  vice  versa. 

Table  B  exhibits  one  practice  that  cannot  too 
soon  be  corrected,  viz.  a  relying  too  much  on 
male  teachers.  There  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  a  prejudice  against  female  teachers;  hence 
the  expense  of  schools  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  children  are  not  as  well  instructed  in  early  life 
by  males  as  well  as  they  would  be  by  females. 
Our  youth  under  ten  y'ears  of  age  need  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  females  to  make  a  proper  im- 
pressi-.n  on  their  hearts  as  well  as  on  their  minds. 

None  of  the  school  houses  voted  for,  or  com¬ 
menced  at  or  since  the  annual  school  meeting  in 
September,  are  included  in  this  report.  Those 
will  appear  next  year,  and  are  more  numerous 
and  far  more  valuable  than  those  now  reported. 

I  am  not  willing  that  this  table  should  be  taken 
as  the  true  condition  of  schools  in  Ohio ;  all  that 
we  can  say,  is,  it  is  the  most  accurate  that  could  be 
made  from  the  information  furnished  me.  A  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  omissions  in  the  re¬ 
ports,  and  then  we  should  add  all  the  private 
schools,  academies  «fec.  to  enable  us  to  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  opinion  on  t!ie  subject. 

A  number  of  reports  have  been  received  since 
the  table  was  made  up,  but  they  could  not  be  in¬ 
serted  without  producing  delay.” 

Steamboat  Disaster. — The  Hudson  was  snag¬ 
ged  and  run  on  a  sand  bank  in  the  Mississippi  on 
the  27ih  ult.  Part  of  the  cargo  was  saved  and  no 
lives  lost. 

Hints,  Maxims,  &c.  Endeavor  to  raise  good 
grain,  for  it  will  always  sell,  even  in  years  of 
plenty,  whereas,  it  is  only  in  dear  and  scarce  sea¬ 
sons  that  there  is  a  demand  for  grain  of  an  infer¬ 
ior  quality. 

Be  not  above  your  profession,  and  always  con¬ 
sider  it  the  fiist  that  any  man  can  follow. 

Let  your  stock  ot  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  be  of  the 
best  sort,  and  more  remarkable  for  strength  than 
fashion. 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


BAITON,  PA.,  JANCABT  31,  1839. 


Two  TraTeUInff  Agenta,  one  for  the  EeOem 

Mid  one  for  the  Western  part  of  the  State  are  much  needed. 
Onr  paper  miut  be  more  extensively  circulated  and  we  %oiU 
give  liberal  remuneration  to  suitable  persons,  if  such  can  be 
procured.  If  any  are  willing  let  ns  hear  from  them. 

Stationary  Agents  to  whom  payments  may  be  made  and 
through  whom  papers  may  be  ordered. 

PkUadelpkia — W.  S.  Martien  Esq.  South  East  comer  of 
Ooorge  and  7tb  streets. 

Hmrritburgk — Joseph  Wallace  Esq. 

Simbury — Rev.  W.  R.  Smith. 

PitUbwgk — J.  N.  Patterson,  Bookseller,  Wood  St. 
Camumtbur^ — A.  MunroEsq. 

Mercer — John  Bingham. 

New  York — Robert  Carter,  58  Canal  street 
WilUamiport — H.  C.  Piatt 


€U>Ternor  Ritner^  Hessas^e. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  extract  from  Gov.  Ritner’s  mes¬ 
sage  in  another  column.  We  could  have  wished  something 
mote  full,  though  what  he  has  said  is  of  a  very  cheering  ! 
character,  and  evinces  great  diligenoe  and  energy  on  the  part 
at  the  Superintendent  whose  report  will  doubtless  supply 
the^details  for  wbkhwe  look. 

We  like  much  the  separation  of  the  duties  of  Superin- 
teodeot  of  Common  Schools,  from  those  of  Secretary,  and  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  department  The  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Education  and  Instruction,  with  power  to  appoint 
a  Superintendent  and  to  manage  the  whole  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  favourite  measure  with  us- 
Many  advantages  would  result ;  of  which  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  would  be  the  harmonising  of  the  system.  Its  various 
dapartments  and  interests  would  be  made  to  work  into  one 
another  and  we  should  have  one  qrstem,  beginning  with  the 
infant  school,  and  ending  with  the  university.  In  this  way 
the  interests  of  each  would  be  carefully  cherished  and  made 
to  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Now,  we  have  schools 
for  the  poor  and  others  for  the  rich.  Different  parts  of  our 
educational  interest,  are  perpetually  jarring  and  interfering 
with  each  other :  and  wesee  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise, 
so  long  as  they  are  destitute  of  any  general  regulating  in¬ 
fluence. 

Another  advantage  might  be  the  more  perfect  severance 
of  all  their  interests  from  political  collisions — but  this  is  rath¬ 
er  precautionary  than  otherwise ,  for  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ase  the  least  detriment  to  the  cause  from  any  political 
movements.  All  seem  to  harmonise  here,  and  this  is  to  us 
cause  of  siocere  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  all  hearts  in  his 
hand. 

The  increase  of  the  school  fund  and  the  resuscitadon  of 
academies  and  the  creation  of  female  Institutions  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  are  all  moat  animating  facts.  As  to  the  increase  of 
common  schools,  the  language  of  bis  Excellency  is  liable  to 
misunderstanding.  We  believe  the  absolute  increase  of 
schools,  is  not  great.  The  number  now  over  what  it  was  in 
1835,  is  not  at  all  large.  But  the  number  under  State  in¬ 
fluence,  under  the  general  law,  is  vastly  increased.  Let  us 
not  however  mistake  this  matter.  The  Governor  says  the 
**  State  has  now  five  thousand  Common  Schools” — “  instead 
ofaeven  hundred  and  sixty-two.”  It  is  undoubtedly  not 
meant  that  there  is  an  absolute  increase  to  the  amount  of 
4338.  Such  cannot  be  the  meaning ;  for  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  theae  4338  are  just  the  same  schools,  teachers  and 
all,  tW  existed  as  private,  or  neighborhood  adwols  before 


the  law  came  inta  operatiotL  There  is  in  most  of  them  no 
change  whatever,  for  the  better.  To  a  large  extent  they  are 
kept  in  the  same  houses  as  before,  with  all  their  imperfec¬ 
tions;  by  the  same  teachers,  with  all  their  defircts;  and 
rrmny  of  them  under  salaries  not  a  wit  improved.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  income  of  teachers  is  perhaps  diminished,  altho* 
there  is  this  advantage  from  the  legal  provision,  that  the 
teacher  has  Iom  trouble  in  collecting  iu  In  one  particular 
the  legal  provision  has  been,  and  is  a  serious  injury  to  some 
schools.  The  oehool  money — tliat  is,  what  accrues  from  the 
state  fund  and  the  tax — does  not  extend  over  the  year.  A 
consequence  is,  that,  when  it  runs  out,  m'any  scbolais  are 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  to  save  paying  fees;  and  thus 
the  school  is  so  reduced,  as  to  leave  an  extremely  small  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  teachers.  Afterwards  when  the  school 
money  comes  in  play,  there  is  a  rush  and  the  school  is  too 
full.  A  new  organization  of  its  classes  is  necessary.  Those 
who  continued  during  the  absence  of  the  school  money,  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  than  before,  because  the  teacher  had 
more  leisure  to  attend  to  them,  being  fewer  in  number — 
they  are  therefore  ahead  ol  their  former  classmates  and  great 
confusion  follows.  Weeks  are  consumed  before  the  thronged 
school  can  be  gut  into  due  system. 

We  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  Teachers  to  com- 
munieate  with  us,  and  through  us  with  the  public  on  this 
topic.  We  want  their  own  experience  here  as  in  very  many 
other  points  to  lay  before  the  public. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Governor  again  press  the  sub* 
jectof^tbe  preparation  of  common  schoolteachers.”  This 
is  the  proper  starting  point.  The  idea  of  heating  water  with¬ 
out  fire— of  dispelling  darkness  without  light,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  exposed  in  its  true  light.  Persuaded  we  are,  that  our 
school  law  began  at  the  wrong  place,  when  it  began  by  fur¬ 
nishing  money  to  pay  teachers,  instead  of  furnishing  teach* 
era  to  earn  money.  The  people  can  get  money  themselves 
directly  and  without  legislative  aid  to  pay  teachers ,  and  we 
are  persuaded,  they  will  do  it,  so  soon  as  they  can  be  ena* 
bled  to  see  their  interest  in  having  such  as  are  thoroughly 
up  to  their  business.  But  they  cannot  make  teachers  di¬ 
rectly.  True,  the  giving  of  large  salaries  would  bring  culti¬ 
vated  talent  into  their  service,  if  they  were  competent  to 
judge  of  them.  Raising  the  market  price  for  any  good  arti¬ 
cle  will  bring  it  into  the  market,  if  the  purchaser  is  a  judge 
of  its  goodness:  but  not  otherwise.  Raising  the  price  will 
directly  call  forth  a  supply,  but  not  an  increase  of  its  good¬ 
ness,  unless  this  quality  be  the  precise  requisite  to  ensure  the 
price.  Should  the  legislature  offer  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  per 
barrel  on  all  flour  offered  in  the  Philadelphia  Market;  and 
at  the  same  time  repeal  her  inspection  laws ;  or  appoint  in¬ 
spectors  wholly  incompetent  to  judge  of  its  quality ;  beyond 
controversy  the  quantify  would  be  greatly  increased  ;  but 
equally  certain  would  be  the  deterioration  of  its  quality.  But 
if  the  standard  of  quaLly  be  raised,  the  people  will  raise  the 
price.  We  therefore  again  reiterate  it.  Let  legislative  ef¬ 
forts  be  directed  mainly  to  the  furnishing  of  good  teachers^ 
and  their  salaries  will  rise  by  the  spontaneous  and  cheerfu; 
efforts  of  the  people.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
competent  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  teacher,  except  by 
their  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  his  labor  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  even  here  they  can  judge  but  imperfectly  ;  for 
every  man,  I  hope,  feels  it  his  duty  to  make  his  son  a  better 
scholar  than  he  himself  is ;  so  that  the  parent  is  but  partially 
competent  to  judge  even  by  its  effects,  of  the  quality  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  the  flour  not  having  been  inspected  by 
competent  hands  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  he  is  unwil¬ 
ling  to  pay  the  additional  price.  A  rise  in  salary  mxut  he 
euboequent  to  a  rite  in  quality.  You  reverse  nature,  if  you 
reverse  this  order.  More  than  this,  the  employers  must 
know  that  there  is  an  increase  in  Ue  value  of  teaching,  before 
they  will  increase  the  compensation ;  and  if  you  increase 


the  compensation  of  teachers  over  their  heads,  whilst  they 
believe  the  goodness  is  not  increased,  they  will  feel  that  you 
act  unjustly. 

*‘The  business  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  superintendant  of  common  schools,  has 
so  much  increased  within  the  past  three  years  as 
seriously  to  embarrass  that  officer.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  the  separat  on  of  the  two 
offices,  and  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education.  This  can  be  done  without  increasing  the 
number  of  officers,  for  those  of  surveyor  general 
and  secretary  of  land  office  can,  with  greatease,  be 
filled  by  the  same  person,  and  may  be  consolida¬ 
ted  into  a  general  Land  Office  Department. 

The  condition  of  the  means  provided  by  the 
State  for  general  education  is  so  flourishing,  that 
little  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  present 
legislature.  Within  three  years  the  permanent 
State  appropriation  to  this  object  has  been  increas¬ 
ed  from  $75,000  annually  to  $400,000;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  sum  will  be  required  next  year  to  meet  the 
increase  of  taxable  citizens  from  308,919  to 
350,000,  which  will  probably  be  the  number  re¬ 
turned,  (though  probably  not  more  than  $300,000 
will  be  actually  called  for,)  and  to  pay  the  annui¬ 
ties  to  colleges,  academies  and  female  semina¬ 
ries,  which  will  not  be  less  than  $50,000.  Nor 
will  this  large  outlay  have  been  without  its 
fruits.  Instead  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
common  schools  in ’operation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1835,  and  about  seventeen  academies,  (the 
latter  in  a  state  of  almost  doubtful  existence,)  with 
no  female  seminaries  fostered  by  the  State,  she 
has  now  five  thousand  common  schools,  thirty- 
eight  academies  and  seven  female  seminaries  in 
active  and  perminent  operation,  disseminating  the 
principles  of  literature,  science  and  virtue  over 
tlie  land.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many 
schools,  academies  and  female  seminaries  of  a 
private  character,  equally  useful  and  deserving 
in  their  proper  sphere. 

Of  the  one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  town¬ 
ships,  wards  and  boroughs  now  iu  the  State,  each 
intended  to  form  a  common  school  district,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  have  acceded  to  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  and  have  it  in  operation,  and 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  have  received  their 
portions  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  present 
school  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June  last.  Thenumberof  accepting  districts  goes 
on  steadily  increasing,  and  the  usefulness  and 
economy  of  the  system,  where  fairly  tested,  are 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent. 

All  that  now  seems  requisite  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  system  is,  that  some  immediate 
and  efficient  means  be  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  common  schtol  teachers.  This  subject  was 
fully  explained  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
superinteiident,  and  will  be  again  embraced  in  a 
revised  draft  of  the  whole  school  law  which  that 
officer  will  shortly  lay  before  you.  Permit  me 
to  bespeak  for  t  your  favorable  consideration, 
and  to  hope  that  this  want  of  the  system  may  be 
supplied. 

1  would  also  recommend  that  the  power  of 
school  directors  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  When  they  were  by  law  authorized  to 
assess  a  sclvool  ;ax  equal  to  thrice  the  amount  of 
state  appropriation  coming  to  the  district  for 
the  year,  the  wiole  amount  of  appropriation  was 
only  half  what  it  now  is.  Perhaps  absolute  pow¬ 
er  of  taxation  in  directors  to  that  amount  was 
then  necessary;  but  it  is  not  so  at  present.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  directors  shall 
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got  hereafter,  in  any  case,  impose  more  tax  on 
their  district  than  a  sum  equal  to  its  portion  of 
state  appropriation,  unless  by  consent  of  the  peo* 
pie,  in  the  same  manner  as  additional  school  tax 
is  now  authorized,  viz by  rote  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens.” 

fioveraor  Porter’s  Inaagaral  Address. 

After  our  remark*  on  the  extract  from  Go*.  Ritner*  Mes- 
Mge  were  in  type,  we  obtained  a  copy  of  his  successor*  in¬ 
augural  Address;  from  which  we  extract  the  paragraph  which 
Uls  within  our  purview.  On  the  extract  we  have  little 
to  remark ;  as  no  particular  course  seems  alluded  to  in  it. 
The  general  apirit  of  the  paragraph  we  like  much.  It  u 
tbe*(Mrit  of  all  intelligent  freeman,  which  still  labors  to  perpet¬ 
uate  freedom,  by  ei  li  'btening  the  mind — a  spirit  that  breal  hes 
in  the  official  papers  of  all  Governors,  of  all  paities.  It  is 
a  national  spirit, — an  American  spirit ;  and  we  confess  amid 
our  hard  struggles  for  our  Collegiate  existence,  as  well  as 
for  our  Editorial  being,  it  cheers  us.  Surely,  we  say  to  our 
desponding  selves,  when  all  the  Governors  of  all  the  State* 
and  of  all  parties,  speak  the  same  laudatory  language,  the 
cause  must  go  onward.  Something  will  soon  be  done  efiici- 
ently.  Surely  this  noble  State,  which  has  expended  28  mil¬ 
lions  on  internal  physical  improvement— on  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads,  and  only  the  166tb  part  of  that  sum  on  Colleges,  will 
not  make  the  marvelous  disparity  a  reason  for  increasing 
that  disparity.  Surely,  when  Educatioit—Eoucatioh  is 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  “  The  Eodcator”, — the  only  pa¬ 
per  in  the  state  devoted  to  the  subject — the  little  fortnight 
visiter — the  dollar  concern,  will  not  be  left  to  perish — (as  it 
must  at  the  year’s  end  unless  its  circulation  and  pay  can  be 
extended).  Surely  the  men  who  are  called  to  legislate  will 
demre  to  hear  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  such  a*  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  subject.  But  we  are  selfish.  If  our 
little  College  and  Model  School  and  paper  all  were  anihilated. 
still  the  cause  would  progress.  We  must  not  Ibrgct  the  ex¬ 
tract. 

That  there  is  imperfection  in  our  system,  we  need  not 
wait,  as  the  Governor  intimates  for  the  developement  of  time 
to  evince.  Our  columns  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out 
such  as  we  have  thought  necessary  to  be  remembered. 
Others  no  doubt  will  be  detected  and  whenever  detected  by 
us  or  our  correspondents,  will  bj  faithful'y  and  with  all 
plainness,  pointed  out 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  word  system  in  the  singular  num¬ 
ber  and  fondly  hope  the  State  will  not  foster  two  or  more 
systems  of  education  ;  but  will  blend  all  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  the  several  parts  of  which  will  work  as  freely  and 
more  efficiently  than  if  they  existed  absolutely  separate  and 
independent 

“  In  a  republican  government,  general  intelli¬ 
gence  should  be  diffused  among  the  citizens.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  perform  their  duties  as  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Government  intelligently  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  Every  means  therefore  for  educating  the 
whole  people  in  useful  knowledge  should  be  resort¬ 
ed  to.  In  carrying  out  this  system,  our  State  is 
now  progressing  with  the  great  experiment  of  her 
Common  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 
Whether  the  course  adopted  in  all  its  details,  is 
the  best  that  could  be  devised:  or  whether,  like 
every  thing  else  which  is  the  offspring  of  human 
action,  it  is  imperfect  and  will  require  the  cor¬ 
rections  which  experience  teaches  us  are  necessary 
in  all  our  pr  jects,  time  will  develops.  I  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  every  necessary  aid  to  accelerate  tlie 
march  of  intellect  and  enlighten  the  human  mind: 
the  better  to  enable  us  to  preserve  and  hand  down 
to  poBterity,unimpaired,  the  civil  and  religious  pri¬ 
vileges  received  by  us  as  a  sacred  inheritance  from 


our  fathers.  While  giving  every  aid  to  the  cause 
of  education,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not,  by 
overmuch  exertion,  produce  a  revulsion  in  public 
opinion,  and  thus  retard  if  not  prostrate  a  system 
which,  by  judicious  management,  will  ultimately 
conquer  prejudice  and  recommend  itself  to  general 
favor.  Our  literary  institutions  are  certainly  earn¬ 
ing  for  themselves  rich  reputations  for  useful¬ 
ness,  which  it  should  be  our  duty,  by  extending 
to  them  a  fostering  hand,  to  enable  them  to  retain 
and  improve.” 

From  the  Cultivator. 

LEGISLATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ED¬ 
UCATION. 

Clinton  College,  Tenn.  Nov.  13,  1838. 

Hon.  J.  Boel— Dear  Sir— -No  subject  inter¬ 
ests  me  as  much  as  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
and  the  mind,  taken  together,  as  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  nation.  And  your  remarks  under  the 
head  of  “the  crops,”  in  No.  8  of  the  Cultivator 
for  the  present  year,  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  that 
should  actuate  all  Americans,  that  I  must  beg  leave 
to  quote  them,  and  I  wish  they  were  published 
again  and  fagain,  in  large  capitals.  '*fflll  the 
politician,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  mechanic  pause  a  moment  and  reflect  upon 
the  controlling  influence  which  the  abundance  or 
scantiness  of  the  harvest  has  upon  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  our  common  country,  and  upon  their  sev- 
ertu  pursuits  ?  If  the  harvest  is  abundant  the 
tohoie  land  is  prosperous  and  happy.  If  the  har¬ 
vest fails,  every  class feels  the  electric  shock,  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  stagnant,  embarrassments  multi¬ 
ply;  and  the  whole  land  mourns.  How  impor¬ 
tant  is  it  then,  that  all  should  feel  and  exert  a 
direct  influence  in  encouraging  and  qualifying 
the  husbandman  to  increase  the  products  cf  the 
soil — by  legislative  patronage,  and  by  a  system 
of  enlightened  education,  calculated  at  once  to 
make  better  farmers  and  better  citizens."  I 
have  quoted  your  remarks  all  in  emphatic  charac¬ 
ters,  because  they  contain  an  idea  that  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  full  investigation  of  every 
American. 

Let  us  have  a  universal  system  of  scientific  ag¬ 
riculture,  practiced  every  where  in  our  country, 
and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature  (Heaven) 
in  that  one  branch  of  business,  will  soon  give  us 
a  sound  currency,  good  roads  and  good  schools, 
as  well  as  all  other  blessings  we  desire.  Had  na¬ 
ture  made  our  country  exclusively  for  manufac¬ 
turing  or  for  commerce,  then  there  would  be  great 
good  sense  in  directing  the  efforts  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  «)ur  people  to  commerce  or  manufactur¬ 
es.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  superb  folly  to 
make  agriculture  our  absorbing  care,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  our  country 
was  created.  But  suppose  our  country  were  main- 
Itj  created  for  agriculture,  and  provided  with  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  congenial  climate  and  facilities  for  export¬ 
ing  our  products  to  every  part  of  the  world,  what 
would  you  thi  k  of  our  government,  if  it  were  to 
direct  its  efforts  to  the  fostering  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  exclusively,  while  agriculture  was 
neglected?  Would  you  not  say,  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  reached  the  summit  of  foolishness  ?  But 
precisely  such,  (shall  I  say  it?  O!  shame  for 
boasted  U.  States !)  the  truth  must  be  told,  precise¬ 
ly  such  is  a  true  but  imperfect  picture  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  movements  of  our  government. — 
Has  Heaven  made  such  a  variety  of  salubrious 


climate,  and  such  an  immensity  of  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world,  to  be  thus  neglected,  or  thus 
frolicked  away  T  How  long  will  our  people  suf¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  political 
buzz  and  party  spirit,  which  our  politicians  per^ 
petually  keep  up,  while  they  overlook — proudly 
forget — and  even  spurn  to  condescend  to  the  true, 
the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  high  time 
for  us  to  rise  and  assert  our  rights.  Let  us  vote 
down  at  the  ballot  box  every  puffed  politician  who 
would  lead  us  away  from  our  main  interest,  by 
filling  our  heads  exclusively  with  Van  Burenism, 
Clayism,  Websterism,  Whiteism,  Harrisonism, 
Jacksonism,  or  any  other  mere  partyism.  Let 
us  make  them  speak  out  and  act  out  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  country  or  leave  them  at  home,  and 
select  other  lawgivers  who  will  study  this  vital 
blood  of  our  nation.  It  is  vain  to  disguise  any 
longer ;  to  this  point  we  must  come  at  last.  Our 
soil  is  every  day  washing  from  under  us,  and  he 
is  no  patriot,  no  friend  to  the  people,  who  would 
make  them  forgetful  and  drunk  enough,  on  a  mere 
ism,  to  frolick  away  their  homes.  It  is  high  time 
too,  that  the  newspapers,  which  so  pervert  and 
poison  the  community,  shall  be  commanded  to 
stop  their  mad — their  whirlwind — their  baneful 
— their  ruinous  career.  No  man  can  study  the 
sober  interest  of  his  country  or  his  farm,  if  he 
reads  them,  while  they  are  thus  full  of  everything 
that  is  slanderous,  intoxicating  and  poisonous. — 
Newspapers  are  very  useful,  so  long  as  they  are 
conducted  with  sober  truth,  and  patient  good 
sense ;  but  when  they  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
truth,  philosophy  and  the  vital  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  mere  party  purposes,  they  are  vile  scourg¬ 
es  to  the  nation.  Let  us  then  induce  them  to  a 
season  of  sobering  and  reflection,  till  they  become 
decent  things.  Let  those  who  spend  $20  a  year 
for  newspapers  to  heat  their  blood,  curtail  their 
reading  of  this  kind,  and  spend  $5  for  agricultur¬ 
al  papers  that  will  make  them  prosperous,  and 
their  children — and  their  country,  happy.  But 
few  men  can  in  truth  affirm  that  they  have  war¬ 
rantee  deeds  to  their  farms  while  they  confine 
their  reading  exclusively  to  party  newspapers ; 
because  their  soil  will  depreciate  and  wash  away 
to  the  gulfs  and  oceans,  and  thus  leave  their  deeds 
located  upon  sterile  clay  or  sand.  Then  let  ns 
unite  upon  those  measures  which  will  save  and 
improve  our  country,  by  bringing  the  individual 
and  national  mind  to  bear  upon  and  develops  all 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  soil.  The  literature 
of  our  country  needs  remodelling.  Though  I  am 
not  old,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life,  thus  far,  in 
teaching  science,  with  a  farm  under  my  care. — 
And  I  am  ashamed,  that  so  little  of  our  boasted 
learning  is  practical — tamed — domesticated,  and 
familiarized  to  the  avocations  of  men.  When 
the  young  man  graduates  with  honor,  he  is  then 
unfit  for  any  occupation — he  has  still  to  learn  his 
profession.  Whereas,  the  college  or  university 
ought  to  fit  young  men  at  once  for  the  occupations 
they  are  to  follow.  To  promote  these  ends  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  I  propose  to  add  $20  to  the  premiums 
offered  by  Mr.  Solon  Robinson  and  yourself  for 
the  publication  of  certain  agricultural  books,  as 
described  in  the  8th  number  of  the  Cultivator.  I 
also  unite  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  petitioning  for 
an  American  Agricultural  Society :  and  I  join 
with  him  heartily  in  the  proposed  national  peti¬ 
tion  to  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nation¬ 
al  Agricultural  School.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Smithson  bequest,  lately  received  by  the  U. 
States,  of  £100,000,  is  the  fund  which  should  be 
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get  apart  for  that  purpose,  provided  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  will  of  the  liberal  Mr.  Smithson  to  for¬ 
bid  it.  Your  ob’t  servant. 

F.  H.  GORDON. 

P.  S.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  soci¬ 
eties  of  agriculture  in  our  state  takes  place  at  Le¬ 
banon  on  Monday  next.  ' 

“  T  ERR  AC  U  iTt  U  R  A  L . 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  USE¬ 
FUL  ARTS. 

Science  is  knowledge.  The  principles  of  science  Is  the 
knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  tilings  occur.  This 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  experience  and  observation.  For 
example ;  we  asceitain  by  experience,  that  lime  mixed  with 
sand  and  wet  with  water  forms  into  lumps  of  diifetent  sizes 
and  tenacity.  It  granulates.  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  this 
isowing  to  the  attraction  existing  between  the  particles.  Here 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  principle;  this  is  science. 

Art  is  the  application  of  piinciples  in  practice.  For  ex¬ 
ample  ;  the  farmer,  who  has  a  soil  too  fine  or  impalpable, — 
that  glazes  over  under  a  rain,  so  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate 
it  and  vegetation  is  therefoie  retarded,  applies  lime  to  the 
soil,  to  cause  it  to  g^ranulate.  The  textuie  is  thus  improved 
and  this  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  lime.  But  I  notice  this 
to  show  the  importance  of  science  to  art. 

So  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  powers,  is  science  ;  their 
application  to  mills  and  machines  of  all  descriptions,  is  art. 
And  eveiy  one  knows  that  they  save  to  a  vast  extent  the  di¬ 
rect  exercise  of  man’s  labor.  The  common  machines  fur 
thrashing  and  grinding  grain,  how  much  labor  they  save? 
Should  steam  be  applied  successfully  to  ploughing,  harrowing 
dec.  how  much  more  will  human  labor  be  saved  ? 

But  now  where  will  this  end?  What  will  men  do?  What  will 
farmers  do  if  all  their  labor  can  be  done  by  machinery?  Must 
not  the  effect  be  to  produce  idle  habits?  Can  these  be  and  not 
lead  to  vice?  If  farmers  have  no  work  in  the  winter,  will  they 
not  be  tempted  to  evil  ?  Is  not  therefore  the  tendency  of 
lalior  saving  machinery  to  immorality  and  vice  ? 

We  propose  these  question  in  serious  earnestness ;  and 
we  wish  their  import  to  be  duly  weighed  by  all  the  friends 
of  sound  morality  and  terraculture.  We  think,  if  idleness 
be  an  inevitable  consequent  of  machinery  and  impliments  of 
husbandry,  the  other  consequence  must  and  will  follow. 
If  we  will  avoid  vice,  we  must  avoid  idleness.  How  then, 
in  the  vast  improvement  of  terracultural  machinery,  can  you 
avoid  throwing  men  idle  1  We  answer,  employ  them  in 
scientific  pursuits.  Let  that  most  powerful  of  all  machines 
the  printing  press,  supply  them  with  material  to  work  upon. 
Keep  the  mind  employed  in  something  useful,  and  the 
minds  will  do  little  mischief  Thus  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  by  reading  and  studying  works  on  their  own  art,  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  principles.  This  is  the  science  of  terra- 
culture.  Their  leisure  hours, — rendered  leisure  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  application  of  science — their  leisure  hours 
furnish  them  with  farther  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their 
aitand  the  application  of  these  again  diminishes  the  necessity 
of  manual  labor  or  lightens  its  burden  ;  and  consequently  af¬ 
fords  more  leisure  to  cultivate  science,  which  again  returns 
in  the  diminution  of  labor.  And  thus  it  must  go  on,  until 
the  imjrrovement  of  the  mind  will  carry  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  to  its  highest  possible  perfection.  And  who  edn  fix 
itus  point  ?  How  high  up  the  mountain  side  can  labor  car¬ 
ry  production  ?  We  must  resume  thu  subject  again. 


Continued  from  our  lad. 

HYBERNATION  OF  PLANTS. 

We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  provision 
'  made  for  the  preservation,  during  this  inclement' 
season,  of  plants  of  larger  growth,  which  are  ex¬ 


po®ed,  leafless,  and  bare,  to  all  the  severity  of  a 
chilling  atmostphere;  and  we  are  now  to  mention 
other  provisions  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  are 
no  less  admirable.  One  reason,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  why  trees  of  great  dimensions  throw 
off  their  summer  clothing  of  leaves,  is,  that  they 
mtfy  more  readily  resist  the  force  of  the  winds, 
which  frequently  blow  with  fury  in  the  winter. 
But  there  are  some  trees  which  are  not  endowed 
with  this  properly;  among  these,  the  pine  tribe  are 
the  most  common  and  conspicuous.  Now,  re¬ 
mark  the  contrivances  by  which  the  difficulty 
arising  from  such  a  deviation  is  met.  In  the 
first  place,  the  leaves,  if  they  deserve  that  name, 
instead  of  being  broad  and  flat,  like  those  of  other 
trees,  are  rather  in  the  form  of  bristles, — which 
shape  suffers  the  wind  to  pass  freely  through, 
and  offers  the  smallest  resistance;  and,  in  the  sec- 
cond  place,  the  roots  of  this  class  of  trees  are 
spread  widely  along  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
laying  fast  hold  of  the  soil,  as  they  intertwine 
among  each  other,  an  i  insert  their  numerous  fi¬ 
bres  ;  by  which  contrivance  they  are  able  to  stand 
firm  upon  their  extended  base,  easily  resisting  the 
force  of  all  ordinary  tempests.  This  fact  must 
have  struck  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  observe  the  great  breadth  of  earth  and 
of  roots  altached  to  a  fir-tree  over  thrown  by  some 
furious  storm. 

There  is  a  remark,  of  a  more  general  nature, 
which  occurs  here.  All  trees  are  known  to  at¬ 
tach  their  roots  to  the  soil,  with  more  or  less  ten¬ 
acity,  in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the  wind. 
There  is  nothing  more  familiar  to  the  wood-for¬ 
ester  than  this  striking  fact,  or  more  necessary 
for  him  to  know.  The  trees,  on  the  outside  of  a 
grove  or  wood  of  pine,  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
soil,,  that  scarcely  any  tempest  can  uproot  them  ; 
and  these  shelter  the  rest,  whose  hold  is  not  so 
secure.  Were  this  oulerringto  be  cutdown,  the 
wind,  thus  suddenly  let  in,  would  be  sure  to  in¬ 
jure  the  rest,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  wood 
might  be  endangered.  Here  we  find  an  instance 
of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

Other  kind  of  evergreens,  which  enliven  the 
winter  months,  are  to  be  found  among  shrubs, 
and  some  of  the  lower  species  of  trees.  These 
are  more  able  to  resist  the  fury  of  violent  winds, 
on  account  of  their  diminutive  height,  which  ex¬ 
poses  a  shorter,  and  therefore  a  less  powerful, 
lever  to  the  action  of  this  force,  while  their  roots 
are  equally  adapted,  with  those  of  the  pine,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  nature.  Besides  this,  the  leaves 
of  the  hardy  plants  are  generally  of  a  solid  texture, 
and  glossy  surface,  well  suited  to  resist  the  vari¬ 
ous  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  Such  delightful 
varieties  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  us,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  relief  from  the  stern  as¬ 
pect  of  winter;  and  the  grounds  of  the  rich  show 
how  well  a  judicious  use  of  these,  and  of  various 
herbaceous  plants,  can  throw,  over  the  bleakness 
of  this  gloomy  season,  some  of  the  charms  of 
summer. 

If,  from  shrubs  and  trees,  we  turn  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  useful  classes  of  herbs,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  introduced  into  a  new  field  of  wonders. 
Some  of  these  only  survive  till  th«y  have  shed 
their  seed  in  autumn  ;  and  having  thus  provided 
for  the  propagation  of  their  species,  perish  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  mingle  with  their  parent  earth, — 
resembling,  in  this  respect,  many  species  of  in¬ 
sects.  But  others  survive  the  winter  ;  and  of 
these,  many  die  down  to  the  root,  and  thus,  like 


numerous  animals,  burrow,  as  it  were,  under¬ 
ground,  wher  *,  in  virtue  of  their  combined  tor¬ 
pidity  and  vital  energy,  they  remain  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  frost,  even  when  it  penetrates  to 
their  retreats.  Here  some  of  them  are  secrell” 
preparing,  by  mysterious  internal  processes,  for 
the  coming  spring  ;  while  others  appear  to  lie  en¬ 
tirely  dormant,  till  more  genial  weather  awake 
them  from  their  deep  sleep.  Again,  other 
classes  of  herbaceous  plants  continue  to  breath 
the  rigours  of  winter,  cheering  our  otherwise 
desolate  gardens  and  fields  with  their  languid 
smile,  and  expanding  their  blossoms,  or  stretch¬ 
ing  their  green  leaves  from  soil  bound  in  the  iron 
fetters  of  ice,  or  covered  with  a  cold  but  bright 
mantle  of  snow.  Of  those  species  which  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter,  some  are  biennial,  and  others  per¬ 
ennial  ;  and  of  the  former  species,  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that,  though  their  life  may  be  prolonged 
by  transplanting  them,  and  tiius  retarding  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  flowering  and  bearing  seed,  yet  no  artifi¬ 
cial  means  can  prevent  their  decay,  after  they 
have  provided  for  the  future  propagation  of  their 
species,  by  exercising  this  important  function. 

Cowper,  with  his  usual  piety  anJ  feliciiv,  ad¬ 
verts  to  these  paternal  provisions  of  the  God  of 
the  seasons 

“  He  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art : 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next.” 

Before  closing  this  paper,  we  may  just  hint  at 
another  remarkable  provision  of  Nature,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  plants,  as  applicable  to  the  present  season 
of  the  year, — tnat,  by  which  the  vegetable  prin¬ 
ciple  acquires  a  kind  of  accelerated  impulse,  by 
being  pent  up  for  a  more  than  ordinary  period. 
Every  one  ts  familiar  with  the  fact,  lliat  a  cold 
spring  retards  tlie  vegetation  ;  and  that,  when  this 
has  been  the  case  to  a  more  than  ordinary  extent, 
a  few  days  of  warm  weather  succeeding,  will  cause 
a  sudden  and  wonderful  burst  of  vegitation,  which 
soon  compensates  for  the  delay.  Nature  is  in 
haste,  as  it  were,  to  regain  her  lost  time.  This 
principle  is  peculiarly  remaikable  in  very  north¬ 
ern  climates.  Where  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground 
more  than  ten  months  of  the  year,  as  in  Siberia 
and  Lapland,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are 
all  comprised  in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five 
weeks  ;  and,  during  that  period,  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  springing,  growing,  flowering,  producing 
fruit,  ami  ripening,  is  comprised.  This  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  a  register  kept  of  the  Sibeiian  vegetati¬ 
on,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  ; — 

July  1.  Snow  gone. 

9.  Fields  quite  green. 

•  17.  Plants  at  full  growth. 

25,  Ditto  in  flower. 

August  2.  Fruit  ripe. 

18.  Snow. 

And  from  that  lime,  snow  and  ice  to  23d  June, 
when  they  begin  to  melt. 

This  astonishing  elasticity  in  the  principle  of 
vegetable  life,  is  an  exceedingly  striking  provision 
of  the  God  of  Nature,  which  indicates  adaptation 
to  a  very  peculiar  slate  of  climate,  that  cannot  be 
sufliciendy  admired.  Where  Nature  sleeps  for 
five-sixths  of  the  year,  the  plants  sleep  diniug  the 
same  period  ;  and  yetAvhen  they  awake,  they  run 
their  course,  like  other  plants,  only  hastening 
their  pace,  that  they  may  accomplish  it  within 
the  allotted  time. 
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NEW  GRAINS. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the  distinction 
we  make  between  species  and  varieties.  The 
better  to  illustrate  the  matter  to  the  yomtg  reader, 
VO  may  state,  that  under  the  Linnaean  systen, 
plants  are  divided  into  classes,  orders,  genera  |ind 
species.  Thus  wheat  (Triticum)  is  a  genius  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  third  class  [Triandria) 
and  second  order  {Df/genio)to  which  Loudon  as¬ 
signs  16  species,  viz.  summer  wheat,  Lammas, 
Egyptian,  turgid,  Polish,  spelt,  one-grained,  por¬ 
cupine,  rushy,  couch  grass,  bearded,  rigid,  crested- 
maize-like  and  long-spiked.  All  other  wheats  are 
mere  varieties,  produced  naturally  or  artificially, 
by  a  cross  of  two  species,  and  modified,  more  or 
less,  by  soil  and  climate.  It  is  the  varieties 
which  deteriorate,  as  we  alledge.  Varieties  are 
multiplied  wherever  two  species  or  two  varieties 
are  grown  contiguous  to  each  other — the  pollen 
of  one  kind  coming  in  contact  with  the  pistil  of 
another,  invariably  producing  a  progeny  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  both  parents,  and  yet  not  wholly 
like  either.  Hence  the  strange  mixture  in  our 
wheat  fields,  some  heads  ripening  earlier  and  some 
later.  The  continued  cultivation  of  a  single  va¬ 
riety  is  precisely  like  breeding  in-and-in  with  a 
family  of  animals.  It  will  deteriorate. 

We  will  cite  another  illustration.  Indian  corn 
(Zca)  belongs  to  the  twentieth  class  {Mona>cia) 
and  third  order  (T’rianf/ria)  of  Linnrens.  Lon¬ 
don  gives  but  two  species,  the  common  and  Val¬ 
paraiso  cross  corn ;  while  other  botanists  give 
three  or  more — so  that  all  our  cultivatrd  sorts  of 
this  grain  are  but  varieties  of  probably  the  same 
species  ;  and  these  varieties  are  continually  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned.  When 
we  see  white  kernels  upon  the  stock  of  a  yellow 
kerneled  variety,  caused  by  the  impregnation  of 
the  silk  by  the  pollen  from  a  white  kerneled  stock 
these  white  kernels  are  not  like  the  white  kernel¬ 
ed  or  male  parent,  as  their  appearance  indicates, 
hut  they  are  a  new  variety,  partaking  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  both  parents  ;  and  if  planted,  this  will  be 
apparent  in  the  progeny  or  product. 

From  the  loregoing  considerations — and  from 
the  well  known  fact,  that  most  of  the  estimable 
varieties  of  grain  now  cultivated,  are  compara¬ 
tively  new,  and  have  been  produced  from  small 
beginnings,  perhaps  from  a  single  head  or  stool, 
selected  by  some  observing  farmer  or  naturalist, 
and  catefully  propagated — we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
from  abroad,  and  the  dissemination  of  such  as  may 
be  found  deserving  of  notice  in  our  c.ountry,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

Another  consideration.  The  prices  at  which 
these  new  products  are  held,  is  objected  to,  as 
savoring  of  extortion.  In  the  first  place,  no 
one  is  obliged  to  buy.  It  is  his  voluntary  act,  and 
he  should  not  complain  ;  nor  does  he  complain 
when  he  becomes  a  seller.  In  the  second  place, 
the  only  way  to  disseminate  rapidly  any  thing 
which  is  intrinsically  good,  is  to  demand  a  high 
price  for  it.  It  will  be  prized  and  nurtured  in 
proportion  to  its  cost.  In  these  matters  we  are 
apt  to  graduate  value  by  the  cost.  We  once  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  members  of  an  agricultural  society 
a  bag  of  choice  seed,  in  such  portions  as  they 
might  choose  to  take,  as  a  gratuity;  and  although 
itstood  before  them,  and  they  examined  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  admire  it,  not  an  individual  took  a  parti¬ 
cle.  We  took  it  home,  demanded  a  high  price, 
and  sold  it  readily  in  a  few  days. 


We  began  this  article  simply  with  the  intention 
of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  some  beautiful 
samples  of  wheat,  and  of  returning  our  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who  sent  them  to  us. 

We  have  received  from  Geo.  C.  Thorburn 
samples,  in  straw  and  in  grain,  of  the  IVhitington 
JVheat.  It  is  the  handsomest  sample  of  wlieat 
we  ever  saw,  of  any  kind,  although  it  is  a  spring 
wheat.  The  berry  is  large,  plump  and  very  white 
the  skin  apparently  thin,  the  head  seven  inches 
loMsr,  the  straw  stout  and  bright.  Mr.  'I'horburn 
will  have  seed  to  sell  in  March. — Cultivator. 


SUGAR  BEET  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

All  intelligent  gentleman  from  tlie  eastward,  as¬ 
sured  us  a  few  days  ago,  that  by  giving  his  cows 
a  peek  of  sugar  beet  twice  a  day,  cut  up  with 
their  hay,  he  was  enabled  to  get  just  as  rich  milk 
and  butter  during  the  winter,  as  in  summer,  when 
the  pasture  was  at  its  best.  Now  as  an  acre  of 
ground  well  manured,  planted  in  this  root,  and 
well  attended,  would  yield  beets  enough  to  keep 
ten  cnwt  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the  1st  of 
May,  sliould  not  every  farmer  make  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  planting  beets  next  spring.  From  our 
own  experience,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  ibis  ad¬ 
dition  of  beet<  to  the  ordinary  feed  of  the  cows, 
would  make  a  weekly  difiereiice  of  2  lbs.  each  in 
their  product  of  butter.  From  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  1st  of  May,  there  are  26  weeks.  This 
number  of  weeks  at  2  lbs.  additional  butter,  would 
give  us  52  lbs.  for  each  cow  during  the  period  na¬ 
med,  or  520  lbs.  for  the  10  cows,  and  if  we  set 
down  the  butter  as  being  worth  25  cents  per  lb., 
it  will  give  us  $130  as  the  value  of  additional 
yield  brought  about  by  the  feeding  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  acre  in  beets.  But  this  is  not  all, — the 
proprietor  of  the  cows,  in  the  spring,  would  have 
the  gratification  to  know  that  he  had  treated  bis 
animals  well,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
in  good  condition. — Balt.  Far.  and  Card. 

SOILING  CATTLE. 

The  above  is  the  term  applied  to  the  system  of  feeding  an¬ 
imals  with  green  feed  during  the  summer  ;  the  animals  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  stable,  and  the  food  cut  and  fed  to  them  there, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  gather  it  for  themselves,  in  the 
llcld.  Von  Thacr,  the  great  Prussian  agriculturist,  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  Baron  Burlow  on  this  subject,  lays 
down  the  tullowing  as  incontrovertable  facts  : 

“1.  A  spot  of  ground,  which  when  pastuied,  would  yield 
only  sullieient  food  for  one  head,  will  abundantly  maintain 
four  when  left  in  the  stable,  2.  Soiling  alTurds  at  least  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  of  manure  from  the  same  cattle;  for  the  best 
summer  manure  is  produced  in  the  stable,  and  carried  to 
the  fields  at  the  most  proper  periods  of  its  fermentation  ; — 
whereas  when  dropjted  on  the  pasture  or  meadow,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  its  power  is  much 
wasted.  3.  Cows  that  are  aceuslomed  to  soiling,  will  yield 
much  mure  milk,  when  kept  in  this  manner,  and  fattening 
cattle  will  increase  much  faster  in  weight.  4.  They  are 
less  subject  to  accidents  and  diseases — they  are  protected 
from  the  flies  that  tormimt  them  in  the  fields  during  the 
warm  weather,  and  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer.” 

Experiments  in  this  country  have  been  made  which  in 
the  main  establish  the  above  positions  of  Von  Thaer.  The 
only  serious  objection  that  we  have  heard,  is  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  during  the  summer  season,  when  work  is  in  great  re¬ 
quest  in  the  field,  and  difficult  to  be  procured  at  any  price. 
Men  ran,  however,  be  hired  for  this  latior  if  necessary,  as  well 
as  foi  any  other ;  and  the  policy  of  doing  so,  as  Sinclair 
states,  33  bead  of  cattle  were  soiled  on  17  1-2  acres  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  when  the  same  cat¬ 
tle  would  have  required  at  least  50  acres  in  pasture,  it  is  clear 
that  the  use  of  the  33  acres  saved  by  smling,  at  the  lowest 
rates,  would  have  paid  for  fat  more  extra  labor  than  would 


have  been  required  independent  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  syst'-m.  One  man  would  have  taken  care  of  the  33 
bead  of  cattle  without  difficulty ;  and  the  extra  crops  that 
might  tie  grown  on  the  33  acressaved  by  the  process,  must 
lie  inferior  indeed,  nut  to  compensate  the  labor  of  half  a  doz¬ 
en  men  for  five  months.  The  experience  of  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  fully  establishes  these  facts  and  inferences  in  regard 
to  the  benefit  of  soiling. 

During  the  past  years,  as  appears  from  a  paper  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer,  Mr.  Holt,  a  gentleman  of  East  Haddam  in  Con- 
neclieut,  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  soiling  system,  but 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  succession 
of  food,  es|>ecially  tlie  latter  part  of  tile  season,  followed  the 
example  of  a  farmer  near  Npw  I.ondon  in  sowing  corn  broad 
ca^t,  to  rut  when  wanted.  The  following  he  lias  given  as 
the  result  of  his  ex(ierimcnt. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  about  16  square  rotls  of  ground 
which  had  lieen  well  manured,  and  well  ploughed,  were  sown 
broad  cast  with  horse  tooth  (gourd  seed  or  southern  com) 
at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was 
then  lightly  ploughed  in  with  a  small  horse  plough,  after 
which  the  ground  was  rolled  and  harrowed.  On  the  10th 
of  August  following  he  liegan  to  cut  upon  the  green  crop  of 
corn  stalks,  on  the  above  descrilied  ground.  The  stalks 
which  grew  fiom  the  16th  of  .August  to  the  8th  of  October, 
and  also  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  a  cow  from  the  5th 
of  September  to  the  8th  of  October ;  making  50  days  keeping 
fur  the  horse  and  33  for  the  cow.  On  the  5th  of  September 
when  this  corn  was  5  to  8  feet  high,  but  had  not  eared  or 
tasstMled  out,  the  produce  of  one  square  rod  was  cut  up,  and 
while  green,  it  weighed  375  lbs.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  30 
tons  to  the  acre.  This  375  lbs.  was  dried,  and  on  the  27th 
ofOctolier  weighed  86  1-4  lbs,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  13  800 
lbs.,  or  about  7  tuna  to  the  acre.  The  advantages  of  sowing 
the  horse  tooth  corn,  instead  of  some  of  the  smaller  sorts,  are 
the  horse  tooth  being  a  taller  kind,  makes  a  much  greater 
amount  of  fodder.  An  acre  of  corn  sowed  this  way  on  good 
ground,  would  probably  afford  green  forage  for  30  cows  a 
month,  or  for  8  horses  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Holt’s  paper,  and  it  seems 
to  point  out  a  mode  in  which  Cobbett's  project  of  keeping  a 
cow  to  an  acre  the  year  round,  can  be  realized.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  food  more  grateful  or  healthful  to  the  ox  or  the 
horse,  than  that  of  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  corn,  when  secur¬ 
ed  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  careful  manner.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  nutritive  matter  the  stalks  contain,  even  under  the 
present  injudicious  mode  of  treating  it,  is  very  great,  and  if 
cut  and  steamed  as  it  should  be,  would  add  most  materially 
to  the  means  of  feeding  ;  and  every  one  who  has  travelled  at 
the  south  knows  the  avidity  with  which  the  nothern  as  well 
as  the  southern  horse  feeds  on  corn  leaf  fodder.  We  would 
add  here,  that  in  our  opinion,  much  of  the  relief,  not  to  say 
cure,  experienced  by  horses  from  the  nortjj  subject  to  the 
heaves,  when  taken  to  the  south  arises  from  substituing  the 
clean  grateful  corn  leaf  as  food,  in  the  room  of  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  mouldy,  and  always  dusty  hay  of  the  north.  In  astla- 
son  of  drought  like  the  past,  an  acre  or  two  of  corn  like  Mr. 
Holt’s  sown  broad  cast,  and  of  good  growth,  would  have  been 
a  most  material  aid  in  supplying  the  many  half  starved  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses  that  were  to  be  seen  even  in  our  fertile  West¬ 
ern  New  York  with  the  most  nourishing  fond;  and  if  not 
wanted  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer,  by  being  cut  and 
dried,  would  make  a  supply  of  winter  food  far  greater  and 
more  valuable  than  could  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state  in  any 
other  way. 

The  system  of  soiling  it  is  evident,  requires  rich  lands  to 
grow  the  food;  and  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  method  ao  well 
calculated  .os  this  to  keep  lands  rich.  We  think  it  might  be 
made  a  most  profitable  part  of  our  mode  of  farming  on  our 
rich  grain  growing  farms,  bv  enabling  us  to  keep  greater 
quantities  of  stock  than  we  are  now  able  to  do ;  thus  secur¬ 
ing  at  once,  greater  sources  of  comfort  and  profit,  and  the 
most  effiictual  means  of  retaining  the  fertility  of  our  soUs.'^ 

Gtnatee  Farmer. 


Cows  kept  warm  and  dry  in  a  stable  in  cold 
weather,  will  yield  one  third  more  milk  than  if 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  ;  and  while  the 
weather  is  wet,  they  will  give  twice  as  much,  if 
stabled,  as  they  will  if  exposed  to  cold  storms. 

A  pair  of  Berkshire  hogs,  from  the  stock  ofC. 
N.  Bement,  Three  Hills  Farm,  Albany,  was 
lately  sold  in  Kentucky  for  $250. 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


Fnm  tie  VUIage  Keeeatd. 

AMERICAN  SILK. 

At  the  time  when  them  ie  so  much  doing  and 
saying  upon  the  production  of  silk,  in  this  country, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  enquiring  minds, 
to  be  so  far  made  aquainted  with  facts  and  reason* 
ing  relatire  thereto,  as  to  enable  them  properly  to 
deimde  upon  the  merits  of  a  branch  of  business, 
so  interesting  in  its  character,  and  which,  if  it 
•an  be  successfully  carried  on,  would  save  so 
many  millions  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country. 

Like  the  other  great  staples  of  our  country, 
sugar  and  cotton,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  that 
both  soil  and  climate,  should  be  well  adapted  to 
)  the  wants  of  the  plants  respectively  pn^ucing 
them ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  to  mould  them  to  our  wants.  As  regards  the 
utter,  it  wiP.  be  admitted  without  argument,  that 
we  will  give  the  palm  to  no  other  country,  for 
useful  inventions,  and  the  profitable  use  of  them 
after  their  discovery.  As  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  there  is  no  business  that  has  clumed  the 
attention  of  Americans,  the  profits  from  which 
have  not  been  augmented  by  their  ingenuity  and 
invention  of  labor  saving  machinery,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  their  competitors. 

Indeed,  American  skill  and  enterprise  seem 
adequate  to  almostany  undertaking.  The  answer 
of  a  French  courtier  to  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  seems  particularly  applicable  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  Who,  when  asked  to  perform  a  small 
favor,  replied,  *'Madame,  si  la  chose  est  possible, 
elle  est  deja  faite ;  si  elle  est  impossible,  elle  se 
fera.”* 

That  the  silk  worm  thrives  well  in  our  climate, 
has  been  fully  proven,  not  only  of  latter  time,  but 
history  informs  us,  that  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
Britain  had  satisfactorily  ascertained  this  ;  and  by 
bonnties,  and  sometimes  even  by  penalties,  en- 
deav.ired  to  encourage  the  intr^uction  of  the 
business  in  her  then  colonies.  These  efforts 
were  made  as  early  as  1623  by  the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  1669;  at  which  time  raising  silk  had 
become  so  well  established,  as  to  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  legislative  encouragement. 

Georgia  had  become  actively  engaged  in  silk 
raising,  a  short  time  before  our  rupture  with  Eng¬ 
land,  and  yearly  exported  to  that  country,  many 
thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk,  that  sold  for  several 
shillings  a  pound  higher,  than  thatfrom  any  other 
country.  More  immediatdly  preceding  the  war, 
the  attention  of  the  people  ^  Pennsylvania,  and 
adjoining  states,  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
silk  business,  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  their  head. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  states  had  also  become  alive 
to  the  subject,  and  energetically  entered  upon  the 
business.  Our  contest  with  the  mother  country, 
however;  gave  the  people  other  employment,  as 
wdl  as  deprived  them  of  markets  for  the  raw  silk; 
aad  thus  the  business  was  pretty  much  discon- 
tuined,  until  after  our  declaration  of  independence. 
From  that  time  until  the  present,  it  has  gradually 
increased,  until  the  small  county  of  Windham, 
Goon,  now  produces  annually  as  much  as  four 
tons  of  raw  silk,  worth  forty  thousand  dollars. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  but  that  the  silk 
worm  will  do  well  in  this  country.  From  Maine 
to  Louisiana  have  they  been  successfully  reared, 
M  it  would  appear,  both  in  former  and  in  latter 


if  ths  tUac  is  posnbla  itisabaadjdoas,lfiBS- 
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time.  In  my  next  I  propose  to  say  something 
upon  the  food  best  adapted  to  the  worm. 

PENN. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

GREAT  RUTA  BAGA  CROP— MIXING 
SOILS. 

Schaghticoke  Dec.  1,  1838. 

Mr.  Bubl — Sir — I  send  you  a  statement  of  the 
produce  and  culture  of  a  patch  of  ruta  bagas,  which 
I  have  raised|the  present  season,  the  profit  of  which 
if  not  the  greatest,  I  flatter  myself,  is  not  the  liast 
which  will  be  offered  for  your  premiums ;  as  the 
summer  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  produce  of 
large  crops  of  turnips.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
(generally  so  called,)  but  contains  by  far  too  great 
a  proportion  of  sand  to  be  termed  good,  and  I  think 
myself  amply  compensated  for  applying  from  50 
to  100  Joads  of  clay  per  acre,  in  the  increased 
products  of  the  first  two  years.  The  manure 
was  spread  and  ploughed  in  immediately  before 
depositing  the  seed.  They  were  sown  ths  first 
day  of  June,  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart  one  way 
and  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  seed  which 
was  old,  a  foot  or  18  inches  the  other,  which  I 
am  persuaded  was  an  advantage  to  the  crop,  as 
they  grew  very  large ;  one  weighed  over  24  lbs. 
after  being  trimmed.  The  after  culture  was  one 
dressing  of  plaster,  which  I  think  is  of  very  great 
advantage  to  them,  especially  in  a  drought ;  three 
hoeings  or  weedings,  in  which  care  was  taken 
not  earth  them  up  at  all.  The  harvesting  is  very 
much  facilitated  by  using  a  hoe  ground  sharp  to 
cut  the  tops  as  they  stand  in  the  ground,  after 
which  they  are  puUed  with  a  hook ;  in  this  way 
two  men  will  gather  seven  or  eight  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  them  in  a  day.  I  had  970  bushels,  calcu¬ 
lating  70  lbs.  per  bushel,  from  126  rods,  at  the 
rate  of  1,231  bushels  per  acre.  I  had  another 
piece  I  think  equally  as  good,  which  were  not 
measured. 

The  profit  of  the  136  rods  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  To  20  loads  manure,  at  25  cts.  $5  00 

Carting  and  spreading  the  same,  3  00 

Ploughing,  rolling  and  harrowing,  2  00 

Seed,  0  37i 

Sowing,  j  day,  0  25 

3  hoeings,  10  days,  6s.  7  50 

Harvesting,  6  days  5s.  2  75 

Interest  on  land  at  $100  per  acre,  5  50 

$27  371 

Ct.  By970bushel8rutabagasatls.  3d.  $151  56 
Tops  for  fodder,  5  00 

Ids  manure  for  succeeding  crops,  5  32 


Deduct  charges. 
Balance, 


$161  88 
27  37i 

$134  50 


Profit  $184.50,  or  $17d.80  per  acre, 

I  am  trying  an  experiment  in  feeding  them, 
which  if  important,  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
and  the  public.  Yours  dtc. 

JOHN  C.  MATHER. 

REMEDY  FOR  SWELLINGS  OR  SNARLED 
BAGS  IN  COWS. 

Cows  soon  after  calving  are  subject  to  have 
swelliim  or  knots  in  their  udders ;  this  is  more 
particuurly  the  ease  with  heifers  with  their  first 
calves.  It  sometimes  proceeds  from  colds  con¬ 


tracted  prior  to  calving,  and  at  others  from  Uie  in¬ 
ability  of  the  calf  to  extract  all  the  milk,  which 
throws  the  eow  into  a  feverish  condition,  and  the 
formation  of  indurated  surfaces  consequently  fo|. 
lows.  Should  fever  accompany  these  lumps,  a 
little  cooling  medicines  will  be  proper,  as  a  so¬ 
lution  of  half  a  pound  of  epeom  or  gtauber  saltt 
in  a  drench ;  to  be  followed  with  good  nourishing 
messes,  say  one  peck  of  bran  and  half  a  pound  of 
linseed  meal,  to  be  first  boiled  and  given  warm, 
morning  and  night,  for  a  fews  days.  To  reduce 
the  swelling  in  the  udder  the  following  recipe 
will  be  found  excellent : 

Take  a  handful  of  rue,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  seed  of  wormeeed,  bruise  them  both  well, 
and  put  them  into  a  skillet  or  other  vessel,  with 
a  pound  of  unsalted  butter,  fresh  from  the  churn; 
simmer  the  whole  well  over  a  slow  fire  for  an 
hour ;  then  strain  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  or 
linen  cloth,  and  you  have  the  best  ointment  that 
can  be  applied.  Let  the  inflamed  and  hardened 
parts  be  gendy  anointed  three  times  a  day  with 
the  hand,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cure  will  be  effect¬ 
ed,  if  this  remedy  is  applied  in  time. 

Care  should  always  be  taked  before  the  calf  is 
turned  to  the  cow,  for  several  days  after  she  has 
calved,  to  let  the  dairy-tooman  draw  off  a  portion 
of  the  milk ;  by  so  doing  you  are  sure  that  the 
calf  will  extract  the  rest ;  by  thus  emptying  the 
cow’s  udder,  you  will  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
which  ensue  where  a  part  of  the  milk  is  left  in 
the  bag,  to  produce  fever  and  snarls. 

Auction  Sale  of  Morue  A/u/Ztcau/ts.— The 
trees  of  this  invaluable  species  of  Mulberry  com¬ 
manded  higher  prices  at  the  auction  sale  made  by 
Wm.  H.  Franklin  yesterday*  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  one.  They  were  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
larger  portion  were  quite  small.  The  lowest  price 
was  57|  cents,  and  the  highest  seventy  cents’  be¬ 
ing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  foot. 
Nearly  the  whole  were  taken  by  one  purchaser, 
thereby  causing  much  disappointment. — N.  Y. 
Evening  Star. 

Apple  pomace.— Tztmen,  save  your  apple  pom¬ 
ace,  fur  your  cows  or  your  pigs.  If  kept  from 
fermentation,  it  may  be  fed  to  milch  cows  with 
great  advantage.  We  have  known  it  to  double 
the  quantity  of  milk.  Pigs  will  thrive  upon  it 
alter  it  is  fermented  .  It  may  also  be  made  into 
manure,  by  mixing  it  in  a  compost  with  quicklime 
and  earth — the  lime  neutralizing  the  acid  and  in¬ 
ducing  decomposition. 

Pofo/oes.— 1,000  tons  of  potatoes  had  been 
shipped  in  the  Thames,  Eng.  in  October,  for  the 
New-York  market.  The  value  of  .the  potatoes 
sent  from  Maine  to  southern  ports  has  been  stated 
at  $300,000.  Five  hundred  barrels  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  18th  Nov¬ 
ember.  The  price  there,  was  $9  per  barrel,  or 
fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

M,  Multicaulit, — A  public  sale  of  one  year 
old  plants  was  held  in  Boston  in  november.  They 
were  sold  in  parcels  of  fifty.  The  first  lots,  un¬ 
trimmed,  and  five  feet  high,  were  bid  off  at  one 
dollar  a  tree ;  subsequently,  some  lots,  partially 
trimmed,  went  off  at  87i  cento  per  tree.  Cut¬ 
tings,  with  two  buds  to  each,  were  sold  at  two 
cents, 

7%e  Silk  JFom.— According  to  the  Silk  Cul- 
toiwit.  Judge  Speneer,  the  past  season,  raised 
40,000  sttk  wemtok  sad  lest  but  4. 


